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<9HE DBGO^AOIO^ 

THE GREEN VAULTS OF DRESDEN. 



AND PUI^NISHB^. 



By M. G. Van Rknsslarr. 




Fig, i.— A Vase of Chal- 
cedony asd Gold, by 

DlNGLISGER. 



1 E\V cities of Europe contain so much to 
interest and instruct the art student as 
does the Saxon capitol. Their treasures 
are not only very varied, but very char- 
acteristic of periods, which are no- 
where else to be studied with the 
same ease and completeness. 

The picture gallery, of course, 
contains examples of many schools 
and many epochs, but there are a 
number of other collections which 
are filled "with specimens of the 
minor arts, belonging in the 
greater part to the workman of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Before the seventeenth century, 
Dresden was but one of the small 
and comparatively unimportant 
local capital?, but during all of 
the seventeenth and most of the 
eighteenth century it was the chief 
social eenter in Germany, and was 
second, only in the north of the 
continent, to the French capital 
alone. 

Its patronage of art was im- 
mense, and was exerted as wisely 
as the taste of the age allowed. 
Within its walls flourished many 
of the most prominent craftsmen of the day, and their 
workmanship was rivaled by all of every kind that Dres- 
den's munificent rulers could buy from neighboring cities, 
or import from other lands. 

Into the treasure cabinets of the electors flowed the 
full stream of contemporary production, and the collec- 
tions of Dresden have been singularly free from sale and spolia- 
tion, which have despoiled and desolated so many other places. 
In Dresden, history, architecture and art collections alike 
speak almost exclusively of its two great centuries. All traces 
of the medieval and early Renaissance styles are swept away by 
the lavish builders who raised it from provincialism, and modern 
life has altered in no important aspect the nature of the town 
there formed. 

Amongst these collections, those formed by the so-called 
Green Vaults are the most attractive and the most valuable. 
The visitor is always attracted by the crown jewels therein 
contained, which are, indeed, the finest in all Europe ; but the 
artist finds something more worthy of his notice in the immense 
rooms crowded with pieces of art and ingenuity. 

If I attempt here to give the reader some idea of their con- 
tents, it must be in the most superficial and fragmentary way. 
It has been my good fortune many times to^ study in detail the 
contents of this wonderful depository, but my visits were made 
some years ago, and without any idea that I might possibly 
desire in the future to report them to other eyes. A complete 
description, therefore, even though a brief one, is beyond my 
ability. I may, however, at least endeavor to indicate the extent 
and nature of the collections as a whole. 

Pictures, engravings, armor, weapons, ceramics and anti- 
quities have their place in the other collections of the city. All 
arcicles of historical or legendary interest have been consigned 
to the keeping of the Historical Museum. In the Green Vaults 
we find only the products of the minor arts, valuable only for 
their exquisite workmanship and the material of which they 
are constructed. One room is filled with ivories, and two apart- 
ments with curious things of a thousand eccentric kinds. Another 
room is stored with silver plate ; another with extraordinary 
little figures wrought from the most costly materials ; another 
with carvings, chiefly of wood, and the eighth with the royal 
jewels. 

The first sovereign, who contributed to any extent to make 
the collection what we now find it, was that Elector Augustus, 
who reigned from 1583 to 1586. His immediate successors added 
their quota, and to these princes are due the many examples of 
fine Renaissance work. But it was Augustus the Strong, King 
of Poland (1670-1733), who secured the greater number of Green 



Vault treasures, and raised the collection to the rank it now 
holds as the finest in Europe— the very finest in regard to the 
extent and variety of the specimens of the industry of its own 
times. Augustus seems to have cared less to rescue the surviv- 
ing treasures of passed epochs, than to collect and aid in the 
production of those made by contemporary artists. To his 
munificent patronage is due the primary importance of the 
Green Vaults to the student of to-day, and its rank as the great 
treasure-house of the seventeenth and the first years of the 
eighteenth century. 

The works of Dinglinger, the first goldsmith 
of his time, and the especial favorite of Augus- 
tus, are present in profusion and mark the 
transition from the Barock or Louis Quatorze. 
style, to the Rococo or Louis Quinze style, 
furnishing some most character- 
istic examples of both styles. 

Pig. 1 represents a vase of 
chalcedony and gold, by Ding- 
linger, and its date is the eight- 
eenth century. From the great 
school of Limoges came many 
splendid specimens of painted 
enamels, signed by or attributed 
to, the brushes of Court and 
Courteys, Rexmon and Penicaud, 
Noel Landin, and Jean Limonsin. 
German workmen of a later day, 




Fig. 2.— The Hercules Vase, by Dinglinger. 

such as Isreal Mengs and Dinglinger, a brother of the goldsmith, 
are illustrated by their best art. 

Fig. 2 is a representation of Dinglinger^ celebrated Hercules 
vase, which is a creation of bizarre extravagance. Although 
some may feel inclined to a severer style of art, yet this fact 
should not blind us to the- immense fertility of fancy, the 
wonderful skill of touch and the strange ability to harmonize 
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the most incongruous forms and outlines, and to transform them 
into a harmonious whole, which characterizes the most florid 
artists of the eighteenth century. 

The illustration (Fig. 3) is a basin of green Limoges enamel, 
by P. Courteys, and is one of the finest specimens in the room. 
In addition to enamels there are huge dishes of beaten brass 
and silver, vessels of crystal, jasper, agate, jade, rhinoceros horn, 
and mother-of-pearl. Clocks, mirrors and mantels, ornaments 
in carved wood, enamels and mosaics, cabinets large and small, 
formed of carved wood, and semi precious stones, and magni6cent 
specimens of Boule work, some wrought by the inventor of the 
process. The ivory cabinet contains more than four hundred 
examples, including carved and turned work, and large tankards 
with superb high reliefs of figures. 

We find work attributed to the hand of Benvenuto, and 



pieces with the tools of -the silversmith, as well as with those 
of the painter, or sculptor— masterpieces whose worth is quite 
independent of the worth of their material. 

Among the multitudinous treasures of the Green Vaults, the 
metal-work constitutes their chief attraction. The best artisans 
of our day have no conception of what it then meant to be an 
artist in metal, of tjie technique then acquired, or of the excel- 
lence and exuberant finish then displayed. Only a few years 
ago a connoisseur gave a thousand dollars for a silver vase by 
Jamnitzer, thus giving tangible proof of the greatness of the 
work by these artists in metal. 

All the great German artists are represented by fine pieces, 
some of them almost unique in excellence. The gold and silver 
work of the time was original, ingenious, fantastic, bewildering, 
rather than simply beautiful; but the nature of the materials 




Fig. 3.— A Fasix of Giikek Limoges Enamel, uy P. Courteys. 



there is a wonderful little group of drunken beggars, carved 
by Dtirer. 

In bronzes there is a beautiful crucifix, attributed to John 
of Bologna; a dog, by Peter Visher, and Bacchus with atten- 
dents, by Fiammingo. The famous statue of St. George and the 
Dragon represents Charles II of England, and is wrought out of 
a single piece of iron, by Leigebe, the great Nuremberg black- 
smith of the sixteenth century, whose armor and weapons are 
the finest of their kind. 

Most of the bronzes of the one hundred and eleven pieces 
exhibited are copies on a small scale of famous statues. Their 
beauty of execution entitles them to almost as high a place in 
the estimation of the connoisseur as though they had been 
original creations. 

Fig. 4 is an ewer of silver-gilt and mother-of-pearl of the 
seventeenth century, proof that the mind may produce master- 



used, the different kinds of workmanship, and the purposes to 
be served by the goldsmith's work, quite justified the perform- 
ance of the work. 

These illustrations will serve to give the reader a slight idea 
of the wonderful treasures of the Green Vaults. A whole world 
of information has been left unsaid, that might have been 
written, even to give the barest idea of the extent and value of 
these collections. There is no treasure-house of the minor arts 
in all Europe more vast and more interesting than this, and 
there is not one wherein the art of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries— pre-eminently the art of small things and 
minor processes— can be studied with the fullness and complete- 
ness of illustration to aid the work. 
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MESSRS. JOHN J. DE ZOUCHE & CO. 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR CHAIRS. 



THE spirit of Angelica Kauffnian is abroad among the crafts- 
men of to day, particularly exemplified by the work of 
Emile Galle, of Nancy, France. Messrs. John J. DeZouche 
& Co., of 1517 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have in their beau- 
tiful showrooms, exhibited some exquisite specimens of wood 
inlaying. There are tables, chairs, cabinets, etc., each 
one a beautiful picture, done in woods which run 
through the whole scale of color, and give proof of 
every gradation of texture. And, like the pictures 
done in oil or water-color, each one bears the maker's 
name in the corner. To particularize : A card-table of 
unique shape has a design of fleur-de-lis done 
broadly and most artistically on the top ; others bear 
floral designs, in groups or detached blossoms. A wood- 
box shows an old woman warming her trembling 
fingers over a brasier, the smoke of which is artfully 
contrived from a maple > 
knot, the curls and twists 
which ascend upward like 
clouds of blue vapor. A 
comfortable looking tab- 
by gives the finishing 
touch to a delightful 
scene of rustic domestic- 
ity. Even those who have 
no intention of purchas- 
ing should take an op- 
portunity of seeing these 
things if only for the art 
education which they af- 
ford. For years the ar- 
tistic treatment of wood 
has fallen behindhand : 
upholsterers and decor- 
ators hid it by every 
known device, and we 
lost even the ability to 
appreciate fine woodwork. 
The renaissance of wood- 
carving and honest wood- 
work is upon us. Manu- 
facturers and dealers are 
beginning to understand 
that there is great beauty 
in our native woods, and 
they are being employed 
in the manufacture of 
furniture without shame. 
Nothing can be more ar- 
tistically beautiful than 
the sets of bird's-eye and 
curly maple shown by 
this firm, who are re- 
nowned for their original designs. A chair 
which could not escape the eye of a purchaser, 
who wished for comfort as well as stability, is 
made of oak, and modeled on the lines of the 
well-known Morris chair. The back is adjustable 
by means of a brass rod and notches in the 
rear extension of the arms, so that the occupant 
may recline at any angle without trouble. The 
old armor, bric-a-brac, and artistic furniture 
make these showrooms more like a studio than 
an ordinary place of business. 

A cordial set, very suitable for bachelor's 
apartments, is shown by J. J. DeZouche, of 
Philadelphia. It consists of a tressel supporting 
a heavy oaken, steel-banded barrel. A spring 
is hidden in the bung which, when pressed, lets 
down the head of the barrel and discloses to 
' view a demijohn and glasses hidden securely 
in the gloomy recesses. It is a very ingenious 
contrivance and rather ornamental, for the tressel 
specimen of carving. 



By A Casual Contributor. 
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HE nine original designs for chairs on page — are by the 
same artist who contributed a similar page of chair designs 
in our April issue. No. 1 is a type of chair one easily 
associates with our Colonial period. Its quaint, simple 
lines and rush seat, make it appropriate only for 
a modestly furnished room. It would look nicely in 
mahogany, or painted white with a touch or stripe of 
gold here and there to enliven it. Nos. b and 9 are 
closely related, with variations in the lines, especially in 
No. 9, which is intended for a corner chair. 

No. 2 is constructed much on the lines that prevailed 
in France at the beginning of the century when the 
forms and details of classic Greece were used in abun- 
dance in all the arts. It should be in mahogany, and 

placed in the drawing- 
room. 

Nos. 3 and 6 at first 
glance give the impression 
of office chairs, but they 
possess a merit that cer- 
tainly entitles them to 
more pretentious recogni- 
tion, and clearly give 
them a position in a 
study or library. A loose 
cushion for the seat 
would relieve either chair 
of a too woody effect 
and add to the comfort 
of the sitter. Oak or 
mahogany, finished dark, 
would be appropriate 
woods in the construction 
of these chairs. 

No. 4 is an Adam's 
chair for the drawing or 
reception-room, in ma- 
hogany or gold, and cov- 
ered with a small figured 
silk or satin. 

A hall chair is the 
subject of sketch No. 5, 
which is characteristic- 
ally English, possessing 
Jacobean features. Dark 
oak is the most accept- 
able wood for this chair. 
The severely constructive 
lines, tall, straight un- 
compromising back and 
flat, wood seat, make it 
more an object of curious interest than of 
ease and comfort for which chairs are usually 
supposed to be built. 

No. 7 is in the Louis XV style, in ma- ' 
hogany or rosewood, a trifle anglicized, and 
is decidedly fitted for a drawing-room. 



dirty 
given 



Fig. 4.— Ewer of Silver- Gilt and Mother-of- 
Pearl— Seventeenth Century, 



is a good 



A bamboo rack, that may be bought for a dollar, is a very 
convenient thing for holding newspapers -and magazines. It may 
be painted a brilliant scarlet, or a deep yellow with the enamel 
paints that are now so much in vogue. The joints of the bamboo 
may be touched up with gilding, which yields a fine effect. 



Now that the epoch of sad greens, 
yellows, and wine colored reds, has 
place to brighter and more joyous tints in 
decoration, why not return boldly to nature 
herself for motives? If the reports of work 
done by young lady amateurs are to be 
credited, we think professionals can learn a 
lesson from their labors. It has become quite 
the fashion for young ladies gifted with an 
accomplishment for painting to decorate their 
chambers with the work of the brush. This 
is no flat and tame conventional work. It is the direct sugges- 
tion of nature herself. Hand painted friezes are very effective, 
no less than three of these having been seen by the writer in 
different homes where the mistresses were accustomed to the use 
of the brush. The prettiest. of the three consisted of apple 
blossoms against a pale, fleecy, blue and white ground. 
Another showed yellow daffodils painted on sage green cartridge 
paper. 
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